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businesses in their own way. Those with mixed or working-
class practices have long acted as though they were tax asses-
sors and collectors, attempting as best they might to gauge
the paying-power of their patients, and charging as much or
as little as the traffic would bear, according to their own scale
of means-testing. However little they charged, they wanted
at least some pay, and they wanted pay not only for services
to the breadwinner but also to his dependants. In the past
one or two independent family doctors often tried to re-
cover part at least of their small fees by running a medical
club of their own, through which families could contribute
a .few pence a week towards the cost of medical attention.
Or on a larger scale a provident dispensary would make similar
arrangements in connection with a whole panel of doctors,
among whom its members would be able to choose the one
on whose books they preferred to be. This movement was
encouraged by Dr. Kay and the central poor-law commis-
sioners in the lS30's; at Northampton at the beginning of
this century a quarter of the population belonged to provident
dispensaries; and .some counties were beginning to imitate the
towns. Some boroughs dispensed with the provident dispens-
ary and organized a medical service by which families with
small incomes could assure the payment of their medical
adviser by making a small weekly contribution. And in the
later nineteenth century, members of friendly societies in
some districts began to hire a dispensary and a cheap doctor
for such members and their families as did not prefer to
choose their own medical attendant; but the medical profes-
sion  disliked  this  ill-remunerated   club   practice  and  the
undignified Dutch auction to which this kind of club doctor
owed his appointment.

For persons who made no provision for their own sickness
by means such as this, there remained various kinds of free
doctor. There was the district medical officer, usually also
engaged in private practice for part of his time, who con-
tracted with die guardians to supply medicines and service for
the relief of the sick poor. In London and a few other centres